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The War 


ADDRESS BY THE UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF TORONTO’ 


{Released to the press February 26] 

I am deeply conscious of the privilege you 
have afforded me of addressing this Convoca- 
tion of the University of Toronto. 

During the century of its magnificently vig- 
orous life this great institution of learning has 
become, in the field of education, one of the 
recognized glories of our New World. In its 
notable contributions to the welfare of human- 
ity and to the inspiration of the human spirit 
all of us who are citizens of the Western Hem- 
isphere can justly feel satisfaction and pride. 

It is for that reason that I am so greatly hon- 
ored by the degree which the University of 
Toronto is today conferring upon me. 

I know, of course, of the long line of gradu- 
ates from these halls who have distinguished 
themselves in so many varied branches of pub- 
lic endeavor, and I am therefore also peculiarly 
gratified that from now on I may lay claim—at 
least an honorary claim—to a connection with 
the University from which graduated the pres- 
ent Prime Minister of Canada. 

You will, I feel, permit me to say that while 
I know how highly and how justly his outstand- 
ing abilities and achievements are recognized in 
other parts of the world, there is no place out- 
side of his own country where he has won more 
affectionate regard or a higher measure of sin- 
cere admiration than in the United States. 
The peoples of our two countries are singularly 
blessed, in these the most critical moments of 


*Delivered by the Honorable Sumner Welles at 
Toronto, Canada, Feb. 26, 1943. 


their history, that the guidance of the destinies 
of our two nations should have been entrusted 
at this time to two men, Mackenzie King and 
Franklin Roosevelt, who have ever believed in 
the need for complete confidence and under- 
standing between the peoples of Canada and of 
the United States and who have done more than 
any other two men similarly placed in the course 
of our national lives to strengthen in real and 
practical fashion that friendship which is so 
vital to the well-being and to the security of 
us both. 

Today our peoples are fighting side by side to 
defend their liberties and to bring to utter de- 
feat the band of dictators who have dared to 
think they could extinguish the light of democ- 
racy in the modern world. And we recognize 
fully how long and bitter the road may still be 
before the final victory is won. 

Canada and the United States have had very 
similar problems in this war. 

We have met them in similar ways, and in 
collaboration, in the spirit of the Ogdensburg 
and the Hyde Park agreements.’ 

Our naval and military forces are cooperat- 
ing closely in both oceans and on our land fron- 
tiers. In production we have both faced short- 
ages of raw materials, labor, and manufacturing 
facilities, and our Governments have imposed 
effective, and often parallel, controls to over- 
come these shortages. We have both put our 
civilian economy on rations, increased taxation, 
and regulated prices. We have sought to sup- 


* BuLLETIN of Aug. 24, 1940, p. 154, and of Apr. 26, 
1941, p. 494. 
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ply each other with the things of which one of 
us was short and to coordinate our production 
facilities and resources in the most effective 
ways. 

Both of us are arsenals of the United Nations, 
and in that too we have followed a like policy. 
That policy is first that food and munitions are 
dispatched to the places where they can be most 
useful in the conduct of the common war, and 
second that deliveries to countries that are not 
in position to make payment now are on terms 
that do not create impossible financial obliga- 
tions later. Both of us are seeking to avoid the 
creation of uncollectable and trouble-breeding 
war debts. 

The present high degree of economic coop- 
eration between our two countries for the pur- 
pose of making as great a contribution as pos- 
sible to the pooled war effort of the United 
Nations is extremely gratifying to us and must 
be so to our allies. Fortunately, the ground- 
work for this close collaboration was laid years 
before the outbreak of war. I refer primarily 
to the two reciprocal-trade agreements between 
us, the first of which entered into force on Jan- 
uary 1, 1936, and the second of which, replacing 
the first, became effective on January 1, 1939, 
the first day of the year in which Hitler forced 
upon Europe the war that was destined to 
spread over the globe. 

The trade agreements we entered into in the 
days of precarious peace went a long way to 
heal the economic wounds and attendant ill feel- 
ing each of us had dealt the other in earlier 
years after the first World War. 

On my side of the line there had been the 
so-called Emergency Tariff Act of 1921, followed 
immediately by a general upward revision of 
the tariff in the act of 1922; then, on the brink 
of the worst economic depression the world has 
suffered, came the monumental barrier created 
by the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act of 1930. In 
our Revenue Act of 1932, two of the four prod- 
ucts subjected to new excise taxes by means of 
a rider to that legislation—lumber and copper— 
were and are of great interest toCanada. These 


1 Executive Agreement Series 91 and 149, respectively. 
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measures in their collective effect struck hard 
at the trade of other countries. Canada felt the 
effects as much as any other country—perhaps 
more than any other. 

Action on your side of the line was not slow 
in coming. You may recall that Canadian du. 
ties on a considerable number of products nor. 
mally imported from the United States were 
raised automatically to the levels provided for 
on the same products in our Tariff Act of 1930, 
Everyone remembers the Ottawa agreements of 
1932, when the members of the British Common. 
wealth of Nations turned their backs upon the 
United States and all countries and made a des- 
perate effort to make up for lost and depressed 
markets elsewhere by tariff preferences intended 
to encourage an expansion of trade within the 
British Empire. Every country felt the effects 
of the Ottawa agreements; none, I believe, more 
than did the United States. 

I mention these historical facts because they 
serve to remind us of past mistakes, still by 
no means completely remedied, that must be 
avoided after this most costly of all wars, in 
men and wealth, has been brought to an end 
by our common victory. They also serve to 
emphasize the fundamental necessity of carry- 
ing forward constructively the task of economic 
cooperation between us begun with the first trade 
agreement and continued ever since. 

The Governments of your country and mine 
see eye to eye on this. They have formally de- 
clared their intention to seek common goals in 
peace as well as in war. 

On November 30 last, in an exchange of notes, 
our two Governments took another important 
step along the road to a better world after 
victory.?, We agreed not only to try to promote 
advantageous economic relations between our- 
selves but to seek the cooperation of other 
nations of like mind in promoting the better- 
ment of world-wide economic relations. These 
aims involve appropriate national and inter- 
national measures to expand production, em- 


ployment, and the exchange and consumption 


* BuLteTin of Dec. 5, 1942, p. 977. 
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of goods; elimination of all forms of discrimi- 
natory treatment in international commerce; re- 
duction of tariffs and other trade barriers; and, 
generally, attainment of the economic objectives 
of the Atlantic Charter through the collabora- 
tion of the United Nations which are willing 
to join with us in the realization of these 
objectives. 

Many of the United Nations, through article 
VII of their mutual-aid agreements with the 
United States, have already joined in this same 
declaration of post-war economic objectives. 

Our two countries, in the same exchange of 
notes, have expressed our intention to do some- 
thing concrete about our declaration of aims by 
discussing soon with other United Nations how 
we two and other like-minded nations can agree 
upon a program to carry out these aims. They 
seek to furnish to the world practical evidence 
of the ways in which two neighboring countries 
that have a long experience of friendly relations 
and a high degree of economic interdependence, 
and that share the conviction that such re- 
ciprocally beneficial relations must form part of 
a general system, may promote by agreed action 
their mutual interests to the benefit of them- 
selves and other countries. 

I am not so bold as to venture a prediction 
here as to the details of such a program. How- 
ever, I am confident that we can march together, 
with other forward-looking nations, along the 
road to a fruitful and secure post-war world, 
provided the people on both sides of the line 
support their Governments, with understanding 
and determination, in their efforts to do every- 
thing within their power to achieve these great 
objectives. 

When the war ends similar problems will face 
us both. We shall both confront the task of 
demobilization, and we shall both endeavor to 
make sure that the young men—and the young 
women—who are discharged from military 
service have a real chance to find useful and 
productive employment. Both of us prefer a 
system of free enterprise, and we shall both de- 
sire to lighten government controls as rapidly 
as the phenomenon of scarcity vanishes and con- 
ditions permit free enterprise to play its proper 
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role. Both of us will find our industries still 
working largely on war orders, and the prob- 
lems of conversion will be urgent. Both of us 
will want to make our contribution to the relief 
and reconstruction of the devastated countries, 
and we shall want to make that contribution in 
the way which will help the peoples of those 
regions get back to health and strength and to 
self-reliance as rapidly as possible. We shall 
both be interested in possible international ar- 
rangements about gold, and currencies, and in- 
ternational investment. And we shall both 
desire to increase the economic interchange 
between us and with others on the most fruitful 
basis possible. 

On all these questions we can talk usefully to- 
gether as we have agreed todo. Our discussions 
will become even more useful as we undertake 
to conduct them in an even larger framework, 
the framework of the whole United Nations. 
There is no disagreement anywhere as to what 
the United Nations want. They want full em- 
ployment for their people at good wages and 
under good working conditions and the other 
physical and institutional arrangements that 
add up to freedom from want. But differences 
of opinion doubtless exist within and between 
the several countries as to the means to be 
adopted—divergencies may arise as to the de- 
sirability or efficacy of particular policies or 
measures. 

An examination of the causes of any disagree- 
ment will usually reveal that it exists mainly 
because people are considering the question 
from different viewpoints, that the parties are 
basing their judgments on different or incom- 
plete facts and different considerations. If both 
parties had the same facts and considerations in 
mind, and if each knew fully the reasons behind 
the position taken by the other, there would 
much more quickly be a meeting of minds. 

This is true not only of individuals but also 
of nations, and it suggests the need for joint as 
well as separate study of the facts and considera- 
tions relating to proposals aimed at attaining 
the desired ends. I believe that if the United 
Nations were to set up machinery for the pur- 
pose of assembling and studying all interna- 
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tional aspects of problems under the general 
heading of freedom from want, and for as- 
sembling all the pertinent facts and considera- 
tions relating thereto, and for jointly analyzing 
all facts and considerations relating to measures 
or policies proposed for furthering the end in 
view, the controversies and conflicts of policy 
which have so long embittered relations in the 
international economic field, and therefore gen- 
erally, might largely disappear. If the analysis 
were thorough enough and the problems of each 
country were fully understood by the others, 
solutions could be found that would serve the 
interests of all concerned. Nothing is more 
clear to my mind than this: if all aspects of an 
economic problem were explored, it would be- 
come apparent that the basic interests of all 
countries are largely common interests, that 
each country’s economic problems are related to 
and inseparable from those of the others. 

A United Nations’ study such as I have in 
mind would explore in a careful, thorough, and 
systematic way world problems in the economic 
field, toward the solution of which much prog- 
ress must be made if we are to have anything 
approaching the goal of freedom from want in 
our own countries or elsewhere. People and 
governments here and everywhere are studying 
these problems, are searching for solutions. The 
plans of one government or group of govern- 
ments may seem sound enough in the light of 
their own interests but may contain flaws which 
are visible only from the viewpoint of other 
governments or countries. If the study to 
which I have referred did no more than detect 
and focus attention on such flaws, if it did no 
more than prevent the crystallization in one 
country or group of countries of ideas which 
are objectionable from the viewpoint of others, 
it would serve a highly useful purpose. It is, 
however, my hope and belief that a United 
Nations’ undertaking such as I have suggested 
would be able to formulate plans and recom- 
mendations of a constructive sort—to find, so to 
speak, common denominators which, in the net, 
would be advantageous to all. Failing to begin 
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such organized study and discussion now, there 
is danger that divergent views and policies may 
become crystallized, to the detriment of the 
common war effort, and to the detriment of 
efforts to bring about a peace that will be more 
than a brief and uneasy interlude before 
another even more horrible and more destructive 
war devastates and depopulates the world. 

My Government believes that the initiation 
of such studies is already overdue. If we do 
not make a start now, there is danger that we 
shall be brought together to make the peace with 
as many plans as there are governments. The 
day of complete victory cannot come too soon; 
we all give thanks to God for every advance we 
make toward that goal, at every sign of weak- 
ness in ourenemies. Between now and that day 
we must endeavor to prepare ourselves to meet 
the responsibilities and to make the most of the 
opportunities that peace will bring. 

I am glad to say that my Government intends 
at once to undertake discussions with other 
members of the United Nations as to the most 
practical and effective methods through which 
these vitally necessary conferences and con- 
sultations between us all can be held. It is my 
conviction that from these meetings a large 
measure of agreement will already be found to 
exist, that solutions will be available for such 
divergencies as may be apparent, and that in 
the last analysis it will be found that what may 
even appear to be fundamental obstacles can 
be resolved in the interest of the welfare of us 
all. 

What the people of the United States are 
striving for, I am persuaded, is exactly what the 
people of Canada are striving for. They seek 
the attainment of the noble objectives set forth 
in the Atlantic Charter. They seek to achieve 
these ends, not because of any altruistic motives, 
not through the dictates of any theoretical 
idealism, but rather because they believe that 
the attainment of these objectives will be in 
their own self-interest—and I believe that in my 
own country we have learned through the bitter 
experience of the past quarter of a century that 
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the most practical form of self-interest is en- 
lightened self-interest. 

We have seen beyond the shadow of any doubt 
that a policy of international cooperation which 
far too many told us 24 years ago was a policy of 
suicidal sentimentality, was in fact a policy of 
advantageous hard-headed realism. 

Most of us have learned a great truth that is 
beginning to dawn upon the consciousness of 
many peoples in all parts of the globe, and that 
is that the real self-interest of one nation coin- 
cides with the permanent, with the ultimate, 
self-interests of other nations. 

For there is no people which will not benefit 
more by peace than by war. The preservation 
of peace and the practice of human tolerance 
must come to be recognized by every nation and 
by every government as the indispensable requi- 
sites of all peoples. Never again can humanity 
permit dictator demagogues once more to pro- 
claim the alleged virile glories of war or the 
cruel falsehood that there exists a master race. 

No rational man or woman today can question 
the fact that had the nations of the world been 
able to create some effective form of interna- 
tional organization in the years that followed 
the close of the last great World War, and had 
been able to bulwark that organization with 
judicial and police powers, the devastating trag- 
edy which humanity today is undergoing would 
have been avoided. From the standpoint of ma- 
terial self-interest alone, leaving aside every 
moral consideration, the lot of every one of our 
fellow citizens would have been far better. No 
one can appraise the cost of the present war in 
terms of life and human suffering. But we can 
appraise its cost in material terms, and we know 
that as a result of this material cost the standard 
of living of every individual in every region of 
the world will be impaired. 

If at the conclusion of this war the Govern- 
ments of the United Nations are not afforded 
by their peoples the opportunity of collabo- 
rating together in effective policies of recovery, 
or of assuming a joint responsibility for making 
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completely sure that the peace of the world is 
not again violated, there can be no result other 
than utter disaster. The structure of our civili- 
zation is not so tough as to make it conceivable 
that it would resist a repetition of the present 
holocaust. 

We have evolved here in the New World a 
system of international relationships which con- 
stitutes perhaps the highest achievement in the 
sphere of practical international living which 
civilized man has so far created. From the his- 
torical standpoint it is very recent indeed, but 
it has grown, gradually perhaps but neverthe- 
less steadily, throughout the period of the in- 
dividual life of the democracies of the Americas. 
It is a system in which the smallest state is just 
as free to determine its own destiny as the largest 
state. It is a system where the smallest state 
feels just as secure as the largest state because 
of its knowledge that its independence and in- 
tegrity are a matter of vital concern to its more 
powerful neighbors and because of its assur- 
ance that should its liberties be jeopardized by 
aggression coming from without the Western 
Hemisphere, its more powerful neighbors will 
take the action necessary to repel that danger. 

Every region of the world possesses its own 
peculiar problems, its own special advantages, 
and its own inherent difficulties. We hear much 
of the age-old rivalries which have persisted in 
Europe and in other quarters of the globe. 
But I think that we of the Americas can say that 
if 22 independent democracies such as those 
which occupy North, Central, and South Amer- 
ica—of different races, of different languages, 
and of different origins—can achieve the meas- 
ure of progress which we now have achieved 
toward a peaceful and humane relationship and 
toward profitable economic cooperation, that 
same form of relationship can be achieved in 
all regions of the world. 

The creation of that same kind of decent in- 
ternational relationship by all peoples is the 
objective today of the United Nations. I am 
confident that after the unconditional surrender 
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of our common enemies that objective will be 
attained. 

Through our continued cooperation the peace 
of the world can be maintained, for with the 
defeat and total disarmament of the Axis 
powers there can be no further conflict—if the 
United Nations stand together. 

We cannot permit this time that the supreme 
sacrifice which our sons and our brothers are 
making in the defense of our liberties shall be 
made in vain. Only through our combined ef- 
forts can we make certain that the victory which 
we will win in battle can become in fact the 
victory of peace. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE RED ARMY 


[Released to the press February 22] 


The Secretary of State has made the following 
statement: 


“Tomorrow marks the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Red Army, which since June 1941 
has successfully withstood a savage Nazi as- 
sault. During this period the would-be con- 
querors have had ample opportunity to learn to 
their cost the degree of progress achieved by 
the Soviet Government and peoples in the realm 
of national defense. 

“The heroic Red Army, backed by the self- 
sacrificing devotion of the men and women of 
Russia, has met and hurled back the picked 
legions of Nazi Germany. There is not one of 
us who does not remember the heroic battle of 
Stalingrad which ended in utter rout for the 
invaders. It is not the first time in this war 
nor in history that the aggressor’s dreams of 
world-conquest have been shattered by the calm 
determination of brave men and women. 
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“We can fully understand the pride which 
the Soviet people have today in their armies, and 
we rejoice with them in the ever-growing tide 
of success which is crowning their arms.” 


[Released to the press by the White House February 22] 


The text of a message sent by President Roose. 
velt to Joseph Stalin, Supreme Commander of 
the Armed Forces of the Soviet Union, follows: 


“On behalf of the people of the United States, 
I want to express to the Red Army, on its 
twenty-fifth anniversary, our profound admira- 
tion for its magnificent achievements, unsur- 
passed in all history. 

“For many months, in spite of tremendous 
losses in men, supplies, transportation and terri- 
tory, the Red Army denied victory to a most 
powerful enemy. It checked him at Leningrad, 
at Moscow, at Voronezh, in the Caucasus, and 
finally, at the immortal battle of Stalingrad, the 
Red Army not only defeated the enemy but 
launched the great offensive which is still mov- 
ing forward along the whole front from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea. The enforced retreat 
of the enemy is costing him heavily in men, sup- 
plies, territory, and especially in morale. 

“Such achievements can only be accomplished 
by an army that has skillful leadership, sound 
organization, adequate training, and above all, 
the determination to defeat the enemy, no matter 
what the cost in self-sacrifice. 

“At the same time, I also wish to pay tribute 
to the Russian people from whom the Red Army 
springs, and upon whom it is dependent for its 
men, women and supplies. They, too, are giv- 
ing their full efforts to the war and are making 
the supreme sacrifice. 

“The Red Army and the Russian people have 
surely started the Hitler Forces on the road to 
ultimate defeat and have earned the lasting ad- 
miration of the people of the United States.” 
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ECONOMIC PEACE AIMS 
Address by Harry C. Hawkins ! 


[Released to the press February 26] 


We all recognize that the immediate, all-im- 
portant job is to win the war. We are confident 
of success. Many wars have been fought and 
won—by someone. But a lasting peace has 
never been achieved. This problem is the most 
formidable one to which the human mind can 
address itself. It is not insolvable, but it is 
exceedingly complex and difficult. 

The immediate and obvious cause of the war 
in which we are now engaged was the ambition 
of the Axis powers to dominate the world. The 
democracies were disunited. The Axis was able 
to overwhelm them one by one up to the time 
when the danger to those remaining free be- 
came so acute that they were forced to unite 
in self-defense. If they had united sooner the 
war would have been shorter. If they had been 
united before the first act of aggression and had 
presented a firm front to the Axis, that first act 
might never have been committed. In short, 
if peace-loving nations pooled their strength 
in time of peace and acted as a unit against 
would-be aggressors, aggression would not take 
place and there would be no war. 

This seems a simple and obvious solution of 
the problem. But in reality it presents only an- 
other more basic problem: how to insure that 
peaceful-minded nations will in fact cooperate. 
This requires a higher degree of harmony among 
them than they have ever shown before. In 
time of peace each has often worked against the 
interests of the other. There have been rival- 
ries and resentment. They have been too dis- 


*Delivered before the luncheon session of the Citi- 
zens Conference on International Economic Union, New 
York, N.Y., Feb. 26, 1943. Mr. Hawkins is Chief of 
the Division of Commercial Policy and Agreements 
of the Department. 
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united in peace to act together to meet a com- 
mon danger. Only when a crisis has come upon 
them and fear has overridden all other consid- 
erations have they been driven to act together, 
and then it has been too late. 

By all odds the most important cause of dis- 
unity is the conflict arising from economic acts 
and policies. There has been no economic basis 
for peace. Instead there has been economic 
warfare. These are abstract terms that seem 
to pertain to affairs of state rather than to the 
problems of men. But they relate to the most 
intimate and realistic things in life; to things 
which occupy the minds of people everywhere ; 
to the price of crops; to paying off the mortgage 
on farm or home; to keeping a job; to providing 
food, clothing, and shelter. Let the policies of 
one government strike at these vital interests in 
other countries, let them create conditions there 
which make these pressing personal problems 
more difficult, and the governments concerned 
must immediately deal with the issue; animosi- 
ties will be built up which will profoundly affect. 
the attitudes of governments and peoples toward 
each other. 

In the period following the first World War 
these vital personal interests in each country 
were frequently under attack by governments 
of other countries. It was a period character- 


- ized by every conceivable kind of restriction 


and limitation on world markets, on which peo- 
ple of each country depended for maintaining 
employment, for obtaining the purchasing 
power for needed imports, and for maintaining 
their standards of living. It was a period char- 
acterized by a cutthroat struggle for desperately 
needed but rapidly shrinking world markets, by 
rapidly rising tariff walls, embargoes, quota- 
restrictions, exchange-controls, devalued cur- 
rencies, and every other kind of trade warfare. 
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The United States played a prominent part 
in this suicidal business. It inaugurated the 
hoped-for era of peace with the Emergency 
Tariff Act of 1921. In 1922 the Fordney- 
McCumber Tariff Act was enacted, to be fol- 
lowed in 1930 by the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act, 
which made another general upward revision of 
the tariff. In 1932 the revenue act of that year 
imposed duties, in the guise of “excise taxes”, on 
four important and essential raw materials, 
petroleum, lumber, coal, and copper. These 
measures were imposed for the “protection” of 
home industries. They looked plausible from 
this standpoint. But as it turned out, they de- 
stroyed what they sought to protect. They all 
but destroyed our export industries that gave 
employment to many thousands of our people, 
thereby badly hurting our domestic economy. 
Our trade policy contributed materially to the 
depression in which we found ourselves in the 
early thirties. It did much to shrivel up the 
domestic market that it was designed to 
“protect”. 

But these acts of economic warfare did more 
than hurt ourselves. Measures of this kind 
adopted by this and other countries struck hard 
blows at the vital interests of people in other 
countries, at their industries and the labor em- 
ployed in them, at farmers—in brief, at that all- 
important interest, the business of getting a liv- 
ing. The general state of trade warfare that 
prevailed in the period between the wars did 
not provide an atmosphere favorable to coopera- 
tion between nations for preserving law and 
order in the world. 

The international picture during the interval 
between the wars was not, however, wholly dark. 
During the early thirties there were signs of 
returning sanity. The United States had 
played a part in creating economic interna- 
tional chaos. But it was the United States that 
took the lead in starting the world on its way 
toward order and sanity. 

In 1934 the persistent efforts of Secretary of 
State Hull at last bore fruit in the enactment 
of the Trade Agreements Act. The philosophy 
and spirit of this law was the direct antithesis 
of the policies which had previously prevailed. 
It had in view abandoning international trade 
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warfare and substituting international economic 
cooperation for it. The act authorized the 
President to conclude what were in effect agree. 
ments for international economic disarmament, 
It authorized him to reduce our tariff, within 
specified limits, in return for reductions in the 
trade barriers imposed against us by foreign 
countries. 

Secretary Hull immediately went to work on 
one of the most formidable and seemingly most 
hopeless tasks that ever confronted a statesman, 
Only with the greatest difficulty could the new 
policy gain headway against the forces which 
the old one had set in motion. The first several] 
years of effort resulted in little more than check- 
ing the drift toward national economic self- 
sufficiency which had set in all over the world. 
But by 1939 when the war broke out in Europe 
the new policy was gathering momentum and 
beginning to show substantial results. Many 
agreements had been concluded with foreign 
countries. Our own foreign trade was reviving, 
with consequent beneficial effects to our economy 
as a whole. The tangle of trade restrictions 
which had done so much to ruin world pros- 
perity and to destroy international cooperation 
was beginning to unravel itself. It is upon this 
new policy and the continued leadership of the 
United States in applying it and gaining con- 
verts to it that the hope of international eco- 
nomic cooperation in the next post-war period 
to a large extent depends. 

The peace aims of the United Nations as thus 
far formulated reflect the bitter experience with 
international anarchy in the period between the 
wars. They show a clear recognition of the 
fact that nations cannot cooperate to preserve 
the peace while engaged in an economic slugging 
match. They recognize the fact that national 
economic policies create serious economic dis- 
tress and pave the way for dictators bent on 
war. 

The economic peace aims are stated in the 
Atlantic Charter, to which all the United Na- 
tions have subscribed. In this document they 
agree that they will endeavor “to further the 
enjoyment by all States, great or small, victor 
or vanquished, of access, on equal terms, to the 
trade and to the raw materials of the world 
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which are needed for their economic prosperity”. 
They express the desire “to bring about the 
fullest collaboration between all nations in the 
economic field with the object of securing, for 
all, improved labor standards, economic ad- 
vancement and social security”. 

The economic peace aims are further set forth 
in the mutual-aid agreements which the United 
States has negotiated with Great Britain, Rus- 
sia, China, and others of the United Nations. 
These agreements were concluded for the pur- 
pose of laying down the principles which will 
govern the settlement for lend-lease aid. In 
essence, they obligate the parties to cooperate 
fully with each other in winning the war and to 
cooperate no less fully in the winning of the 
peace. Specifically, they provide for agreed ac- 
tion between the parties “open to participation 
by all other countries of like mind, directed to 
the expansion, by appropriate international and 
domestic measures, of production, employment, 
and the exchange and consumption of goods, 
which are the material foundations of the lib- 
erty and welfare of all peoples; to the elimina- 
tion of all forms of discriminatory treatment in 
international commerce, and to the reduction of 
tariffs and other trade barriers; and, in general, 
to the attainment of all the economic objectives 
set forth” in the Atlantic Charter. 

The peace aims of the United Nations, in 
brief, envisage economic cooperation rather than 
economic warfare. They endorse the policy of 
reducing trade barriers and abolishing trade 
discriminations, the policy which the United 
States initiated in the Trade Agreements Act of 
1934. They recognize that a main road to inter- 
national law and order is the application of the 
economic policy by which this Government, to 
its everlasting credit, sought to lead the way out 
of chaos in that tragic period between the wars. 

The United Nations have not yet worked out 
the precise steps whereby international coopera- 
tion in the economic field will be assured. But 
whatever steps are taken must be the product of 
the utmost care and deliberation. It must al- 
ways be remembered that the extremely nation- 
alistic policies of the period between the wars 
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have left their mark upon the world. Vested 
interests upon which many thousands depend 
for their livelihood were created and still exist. 
Rash action can cause serious dislocations. The 
forcing of sudden and drastic adjustments could 
cause serious suffering. We must proceed with 
the same care and persistence that has character- 
ized the life-long efforts of Secretary Hull. It 
is the careful, patient, and persistent kind of 
effort that has characterized his administration 
of the Trade Agreements Act that will bring 
the soundest and safest kind of international 
economic cooperation and thereby lay one of the 
foundation stones of peace. 

Our foreign policy has two basic objectives: 
To help in winning the war and to prepare for 
an enduring peace. The powers created in the 
Lend-Lease Act and the programs of action 
which have been developed under it are of cru- 
cial importance in our work to fulfil both these 
purposes. Lend-lease has become the corner- 
stone of our wartime relations with friendly 
powers. The lend-lease agreements under which 
the lend-lease programs are conducted in war 
also lay foundations upon which peace can be 
built. Lend-lease is an indispensable instrument 
of our foreign policy today. 

This is a war of alliance, and it can be won 
only if all the resources of all the allies are 
pooled in ways which permit the fighting forces 
of the United Nations to hit the enemy hardest 
where it hurts him most. We must fight over 
supply lines which reach to and from every re- 
mote corner of the earth. Shipping is one of 
our most serious shortages, but it is not the 
only one. To overcome supply difficulties more 
complex than any ever faced before, the United 
Nations must combine more completely and 
more effectively than allies have ever yet done. 

In this task lend-lease is essential, for lend- 
lease is the most expeditious way in which we 
can join America’s technological genius and in- 
dustrial might with the fighting men of our 
allies already in the field against the enemy. 
Reciprocal lend-lease is the most expeditious 
way in which our allies can, in turn, provide, on 
the spot, weapons and food and other necessities 
for our own fighting men overseas. 
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EXTENSION OF THE LEND-LEASE ACT 


Statement by Assistant Secretary Acheson ' 


At home and abroad, lend-lease provides the 
mechanism whereby the total needs of all United 
Nations forces can be considered together and 
procured together, without financial complica- 
tions and with maximum efficiency. 

The organization of our wartime economic 
controls and our lend-lease machinery allocate 
supplies on the basis of military need, not finan- 
cial ability. Lend-lease has facilitated the 
organization of our domestic economy for war 
and has helped to establish our supply rela- 
tions with friendly governments on a sound, 
simple basis. It has required the concentration 
of procurement for foreign governments in the 
hands of our own Government departments; it 
has provided workable channels through which 
the requests of foreign governments can be con- 
sidered and decided. 

The interest of the Department of State in 
the development of the lend-lease program, as 
Mr. Stettinius has indicated to you, is direct and 
continuous. Many aspects of the arrangements 
made for mutual aid, through lend-lease and 
lend-lease in reverse, call for extended negotia- 
tions with foreign governments vitally affecting 
our political and economic relations with them. 
In many instances the Department of State is 
called upon to assist in the process of negoti- 
ation, to the end of coordinating our relations 
with the foreign governments concerned on the 
clearest and firmest possible terms. 

One important phase of the Department’s 
interest in lend-lease is the program of lend- 
lease agreements under which war aid is given 
and received. Progress in the development of 
those agreements has been reported in the Presi- 
dent’s seven reports to the Congress on lend-lease 
operations and in Mr. Stettinius’ recent report 
to the Seventy-eighth Congress.” 


*Delivered Feb. 3, 1943 before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives, 78th Cong., 
in the course of hearings on H. R. 1501, a bill to extend 
for one year the provisions of the Lend-Lease Act. 

* H. Doc. 57, 78th Cong. 


When I last testified on the subject, before 
the Appropriations Committee of the House of 
Representatives in September 1941, agreements 
had been negotiated with the Dominican Repub- 
lic, Haiti, Paraguay, and the Netherlands. Dis- 
cussions were then under way with the British 
Government and with several of the other 
American republics. On page 10 of Mr. Stet- 
tinius’ report to the Congress on lend-lease 
operations you will see a tabulation of the re- 
sults of these discussions and of others later 
initiated. Thirty-seven lend-lease agreements 
have been entered into with 31 of the 43 nations 
declared eligible for lend-lease aid. 

These agreements may be grouped in four 
categories: The 17 special lend-lease agreements 
with the other American republics; the so-called 
“master lend-lease agreements” which have been 
entered into with 10 governments; the ex- 
changes of notes on reciprocal aid, which apply 
the general principles of the master agreements 
to the particular problems of maintaining our 
armed forces abroad; and, finally, two rather 
specialized agreements with the British, both 
supplementing the British master agreement, 
one on patent questions, the other on the waiver 
of maritime claims. 

The following American republics have 
signed lend-lease agreements: The Dominican 
Republic (August 2, 1941) ; Haiti (September 
16, 1941); Paraguay (September 20, 1941); 
Brazil (October 1, 1941, replaced by a new 
agreement of March 3, 1942) ; Nicaragua (Octo- 
ber 16, 1941) ; Cuba (November 7, 1941) ; Bolivia 
(December 6, 1941); Uruguay (January 13, 
1942) ; Costa Rica (January 16, 1942) ; El Sal- 
vador (February 2, 1942); Honduras (Feb- 
ruary 28, 1942) ; Peru (March 11, 1942) ; Colom- 
bia (March 17, 1942); Venezuela (March 18, 
1942) ; Mexico (March 27, 1942; this agreement 
is now being revised ) ; Ecuador (April 6, 1942) ; 
Guatemala (November 16, 1942). Under them 
we agree to provide the other American repub- 
lics with munitions of war, in certain amounts, 
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and they, in turn, promise to furnish us with 
whatever defense articles, services, or informa- 
tion they can supply. 

Our shipments of military goods under these 
agreements, however, may be deferred or 
stopped entirely whenever, in the opinion of the 
Commander in Chief, further deliveries would 
not be consistent with the requirements of our 
own defense or that of the Western Hemisphere 
asa whole. These agreements contain the safe- 
guards called for by the Lend-Lease Act: the 
prohibition against retransfer of defense articles 
without the President’s approval, and the pro- 
vision for protecting the patent rights of Ameri- 
can citizens. 

These agreements have not been published— 
nor can they be made public now for reasons of 
security. To do so would reveal the program 
of military material designed for the defense 
of these countries. 

These agreements provide for transfer upon a 
cash reimbursable basis. The amounts to be 
reimbursed have been determined by agreement 
after negotiation. 

I might say further in regard to these particu- 
lar agreements that they differ from the master 
agreements, of which I shall speak at some 
length later on, in that they provide for the 
transfer of specific amounts of materials. Not 
only the amounts but the exact designation of 
the equipment requested is contained in sched- 
ules which are attached to the documents and 
revised from time to time in the light of chang- 
ing circumstance. For this reason it is obvi- 
ously undesirable at the present time to print 
those agreements. 

The response to the war of our southern 
neighbors has been magnificent. Eleven have 
declared war, and all but one have broken diplo- 
matic relations with the Axis. These countries 
have contributed greatly to the common war 
effort. Hundreds of ships have borne raw ma- 
terials to our factories and to those of Great 
Britain. We have had the use of ports and air- 
fields and transportation facilities of all kinds. 
Immense development projects have been under- 
taken cooperatively, to make rubber, lumber, 
and many vital minerals available for the war. 
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They have worked with us in combating and 
suppressing Axis espionage and in an elaborate 
program for eliminating Axis influence from the 
economic and financial life of the American 
world. 

Our lend-lease aid has been an element of im- 
portance in this broad and cooperative program 
for strengthening the common defense and the 
common war effort of the Americas. 

In September 1941 I made the following state- 
ment to the Appropriations Committee of the 
House: 

“The role of the other American republics in 
hemispheric defense cannot be measured exclu- 
sively by their obligations and their perform- 
ance under lend-lease agreements. That role 
must be measured in the light of their many 
other substantial contributions of a broad and 
growing program of hemispheric defense. Sim- 
ilarly, the benefits from our hemispheric lend- 
lease program cannot be gauged simply in terms 
of commitments embodied in formal agreements. 
For many of these valuable defense measures 
adopted by the other American republics, even 
though not required by a lend-lease agreement, 
undoubtedly flow from our lend-lease program 
and the hemispheric unity which it promotes.” 


I believe that statement is every bit as true 
today as it was in the fall of 1941. 

The agreements of which I have spoken deal 
with the provision of specified amounts of equip- 
ment for the defense and security of countries 
which are removed from the scene of combat. 
The next group is with those who are bearing 
or have borne the full brunt of the conflict. 
Here no amounts of equipment or materials can 
be specified. We are transferring and must 
transfer whatever is possible in the exigencies 
of the struggle on all fronts and the possibilities 
of shipping to bring the greatest force against 
the enemy everywhere. This includes weapons 
and supplies for the fighting armies and tools, 
materials, and supplies for the peoples who 
produce for them. 

The so-called “master agreements” have been 
drawn to meet a situation where transfers and 
reciprocal transfers of munitions, materials of 
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all sorts, and the furnishing back and forth of 
services of all sorts must be made freely and 
without limit or interruption for bargaining 
in the supreme interest of winning the war. 
The British master agreement was the first of the 
series to be concluded. It was signed on Febru- 
ary 23, 1942. Since that date identical agree- 
ments have been signed by China (June 2, 
1942) ; the Soviet Union (June 11, 1942) ; Bel- 
gium (June 16, 1942) ; Poland (June 5, 1942) ; 
the Netherlands (July 8, 1942—a revision and 
enlargement of the earlier agreement) : Greece 
(July 10, 1942); Czechoslovakia (July 11, 
1942); Norway (July 11, 1942); Yugoslavia 
(July 24, 1942). 

In addition to these 10 nations Australia and 
New Zealand adhered to the agreement between 
the United Kingdom and the United States, in 
exchanges of notes dated September 3, 1942, cop- 
ies of which are found in appendix XI of Mr. 
Stettinius’ recent report to the Congress on lend- 
lease operations, and Canada has accepted the 
principles of article VII of the master agree- 
ments in an exchange of notes with the United 
States dated November 30, 1942. 

Similar agreements with other countries are 
now under consideration and further progress 
in the program of agreements may be expected 
within the next few months. 

These master agreements are simple, broad 
documents, designed to establish a framework 
within which each signatory nation may freely 
aid the other in such ways as the changing course 
of the war makes most appropriate. Where 
possible, decisions as to the form such mutual 
aid will take are to be made “in common, pur- 
suant to common plans for winning the war”. 
Each nation, of course, reserves the right of 
ultimate decision as to the allocation and use of 
its own resources. The lend-lease and recipro- 
cal lend-lease programs, however, have been a 
powerful element in bringing about the active 
and effective cooperation among allies which is 
the foundation of our strongest hopes for speedy 
and enduring victory. 

The preamble of the agreements recites that 
the signatories are engaged in a cooperative un- 
dertaking together with every other nation or 
people of like mind to the end of laying the 
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basis of a just and enduring world peace, secur. 
ing order under law to themselves and all na. 
tions. It continues with a reference to our as- 
sistance of the other Government pursuant to 
the act of March 11, 1941 and states the judg. 
ment that it is expedient “that the final determi- 
nation of the terms and conditions upon which” 
the particular foreign Government “receives 
such aid and of the benefits to be received by 
the United States of America in return therefor 
should be deferred until the extent of defense 
aid is known and until the progress of events 
makes clearer the final terms and conditions and 
benefits which will be in the mutual interests 
of the United States of America” and the other 
signatory “and will promote the establishment 
and maintenance of world peace”. 

What I have just been reading appears in all 
the master agreements. 

The agreement, therefore, is characterized as 
“preliminary” and its subject matter is defined 
as twofold: The provision of defense aid, on 
the one hand, and on the other, the statement 
of “certain considerations which shall be taken 
into account in determining” the terms and con- 
ditions upon which aid has been transferred 
and received. 

The first two articles are the heart of the 
agreements. In them each signatory pledges 
all possible assistance to the other, in the form 
of such articles, services, facilities, and infor- 
mation as each may be in a position to supply. 
Under these two articles all our arrangements 
for the interchange of supplies have developed. 
Some are so complex as to require special agree- 
ments setting forth appropriate procedures. 
Others go forward within the framework of 
continuous cooperation which characterizes the 
relations between our armed forces and those 
of the other United Nations. Under these ar- 
ticles mutual aid is provided in every conceiv- 
able form: blankets and scientific information, 
ship repairs, ammunition, and great stores of 
food for our troops. These two articles are 
brief, but they comprehend a vast and ever- 
growing category of supply problems. 

Article III contains the provision, required by 
the act, that the government receiving lend-lease 
aid will not without our consent transfer lend- 
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lease articles or information to, nor permit their 
use by, anyone not an officer, employee, or agent 
of the recipient government. Article IV con- 
tains the protection given by the act to American 
patent holders. 

Articles V, VI, and VII deal with certain 
terms and conditions on which lend-lease aid is 
transferred and received. Article V provides 
that the President may request the return of any 
surviving defense article which has been trans- 
ferred to another government and which “shall 
be determined by the President to be useful in 
the defense of the United States of America or 
of the Western Hemisphere or to be otherwise of 
use to the United States of America”. That is 
the article which has been referred to as the 
“return article”, and is the essence of the lend- 
ing provision of the Lend-Lease Act. These 
articles are transferred for use, and so far as 
they survive the war they are to be returned if, 
as, and when we want them returned. 

Article VI provides that full cognizance be 
taken in any final settlement of all “property, 
services, . . . information, facilities, or other 
benefits or considerations” provided us by the 
other government after March 11, 1941. The 
immense volume of munitions, supplies, and in- 
formation which our allies, and particularly the 
members of the British Commonwealth, are pro- 
viding to our forces and to our war effort as a 
whole are all to be considered under this head. 

Article VII states the principles according to 
which a final resolution of the lend-lease records 
is to be accomplished. It is not a settlement of 
itself. That is deferred until the progress of 
events makes our problem clearer. But article 
VII does state, both affirmatively and nega- 
tively, the rules according to which that settle- 
ment will be undertaken. It provides an out- 
line of the general approach to the final settle- 
ment. 

The act provides that the benefit to the 
United States from the lend-lease program “may 
be payment or repayment in kind or property, 
or any other direct or indirect benefit which the 
President deems satisfactory”. The President’s 
fourth report to the Congress on lend-lease 
operations, dated March 11, 1942, puts the 
matter simply. 
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The first benefit we receive, he said, is one that 
needs no explanation—it is the direct military 
assistance to American security which results 
from the fight our allies are waging against the 
common enemy. To aid them in that fight has 
always been the basic purpose of the Lend-Lease 
Act; whatever other significance it may have, 
lend-lease was designed as a military weapon, 
and it has proved a most successful one. The 
lend-lease materials we send abroad are part 
of our own effort in the ruthless war which the 
Axis is waging against us. “The major benefit 
we will receive for our lend-lease aid”, the Pres- 
ident has said, “will be the defeat of the Axis.” 

The second benefit to the United States, the 
President has pointed out, is the reciprocal aid 
we receive from our allies. It is now a major 
factor in the supply of our forces abroad, in 
the maintenance abroad of our merchant ma- 
rine, and in the flow of vital industrial and 
military information on which our war produc- 
tion and our war tactics largely depend. The 
equipment and maintenance of our forces abroad 
from the production of Britain, Australia, New 
Zealand, the French, Belgian, and Dutch col- 
onies, and of China, has become an immense and 
steadily growing element in our war effort. The 
information we have been given about the radio 
detection of approaching planes, to mention one 
among many items, is of value beyond measure 
not only to our soldiers and sailors but to all 
of us. 

In this connection, specific reciprocal-aid 
agreements have been made which apply the 
principle of article II of the master agreements 
to the particular problem of supplying our 
armed forces in the field. Reciprocal-aid agree- 
ments were formally executed with the United 
Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, and Fight- 
ing France, on September 3, 1942, and with 
Belgium on January 30, 1943. In addition, ne- 
gotiations are now under way looking to the 
execution of similar agreements with others of 
the United Nations. The texts of the reciprocal- 
aid agreements thus far negotiated are to be 
found in appendix XI of Mr. Stettinius’ current 
report to Congress. 

“These agreements”, the President said in his 
Sixth Report to Congress, “rest on the simple 
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principle that each participant provide the other 
with such articles, services, facilities, or infor- 
mation as each may be in a position to supply 
for the joint prosecution of the war. The rule 
to be followed in providing mutual aid is that 
the war production and war resources of each 
nation should be used by all United Nations 
forces in ways which most effectively utilize the 
available materials, manpower, production fa- 
cilities, and shipping space. Reciprocal aid 
represents the most economical use of the war 
resources of the United Nations. It means that 
we are husbanding time and transport to use 
resources where they are. It means also, of 
course, that the peoples of Britain, Australia, 
and New Zealand, already on short rations, are 
freely sharing what they have with our troops.” 

In the nature of things, the bulk of the recip- 
rocal aid we receive is in the form of supplies 
and services for American troops overseas. This 
aid of course has increased. Until very re- 
cently few of us had any idea of the really huge 
volume of assistance being rendered under these 
agreements. Major Spiegelberg has given you 
from first-hand experience an account of this 
development.* 

A third direct benefit to the United States 
from the lend-lease program stipulated for by 
our master agreements is the pledge made by 
our allies that they will work with us, and, in 
the words of article VII, with all other countries 
of like mind, for the economic objectives set out 
in that article. Article VII, which is repeated 
in substance in all our lend-lease agreements, 
reads as follows in the agreement with Great 
Britain: 

“In the final determination of the benefits to 
be provided to the United States of America by 
the Government of the United Kingdom in re- 
turn for aid furnished under the act of Con- 
gress of March 11, 1941, the terms and condi- 
tions thereof shall be such as not to burden com- 
merce between the two countries, but to promote 
mutually advantageous economic relations be- 
tween them and the betterment of world-wide 
economic relations. To that end, they shall in- 


* See pp. 49-80 of the Hearings on H.R. 1501. 
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clude provision for agreed action by the United 
States of America and the United Kingdom, 
open to participation by all other countries of 
like mind, directed to the expansion, by appro- 
priate international and domestic measures, of 
production, employment, and the exchange and 
consumption of goods, which are the material 
foundations of the liberty and welfare of all 
peoples; to the elimination of all forms of dis- 
criminatory treatment in international com- 
merce, and to the reduction of tariffs and other 
trade barriers; and, in general, to the attain- 
ment of all the economic objectives set forth in 
the joint declaration made on August 14, 1941, 
by the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom. 

“At an early convenient date, conversations 
shall be begun between the two Governments 
with a view to determining, in the light of gov- 
erning economic conditions, the best means of 
attaining the above-stated objectives by their 
own agreed action and of seeking the agreed 
action of other like-minded Governments.” 


It is to this article that the Under Secretary 
of State referred when he spoke of the first 
master agreement as the most important mile- 
stone on the road to the objectives set forth in 
the Atlantic Charter. The greatest economic 
benefit we can seek in the post-war world is the 
benefit which we receive as one of the great com- 
mercial nations from a high level of employment 
everywhere and a high volume of useful inter- 
national trade. 

The program envisaged by article VII has 
two aspects. On the one hand it contains the 
pledge that the terms and conditions of the final 
lend-lease settlement shall be such as not to 
burden commerce between the signatories but to 
promote mutually advantageous economic rela- 
tions between them and the betterment of world- 
wide economic relations. In the light of our 
long and bitter experience with the international 
transfer problems of the 1920’s, the President 
here declares one aspect of the relationship to 
which lend-lease transactions give rise. It is not 
a relationship which requires or permits of a 
settlement which will burden the commerce be- 
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tween the parties or between either of them and 
other nations. It does require settlement by 
action which will expand production and em- 
ployment and the exchange and consumption 
of goods, 

By this provision, the President has said, we 
have affirmatively declared our intention to 
avoid a repetition of our international debt ex- 
perience during the twenties. We shall not seek 
the method of settlement by payment in gold or 
goods which in the past has proved an insur- 
mountable burden to the trade of the world. On 
such terms we would have no hopes for the re- 
vival of trade on which all our post-war plans 
must rest and little hope for the survival after 
the war of the United Nations. 

There is another ground, the President has 
said, for this provision of the master agreements. 
I quote here from the President’s fifth lend- 
lease message to Congress: 


“A lend-lease settlement which fulfils this 
principle will be sound from the economic point 
of view. But it will have a greater merit. It 
will represent the only fair way to distribute the 
financial costs of war among the United Nations. 

“The real costs of the war cannot be measured, 
nor compared, nor paid for in money. They 
must and are being met in blood and toil. But 
the financial costs of the war can and should be 
met in a way which will serve the needs of last- 
ing peace and mutual economic well-being. 

“All the United Nations are seeking maxi- 
mum conversion to war production, in the light 
of their special resources. If each country de- 
votes roughly the same fraction of its national 
production to the war, then the financial burden 
of war is distributed equally among the United 
Nations in accordance with their ability to pay. 
And although the nations richest in resources 
are able to make larger contributions, the claim 
of war against each is relatively the same. Such 
a distribution of the financial costs of war means 
that no nation will grow rich from the war effort 
of its allies. The money costs of the war will 
fall according to the rule of equality in sacrifice, 
as in effort.” 


Closely linked with the provisions of article 
VII, that the settlement should not burden 
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commerce, are its affirmative provisions for 
agreement on “appropriate international and 
domestic measures” to assure the expansion of 
production andemployment. The President has 
said in this connection: 


“Tf the promise of the peace is to be fulfilled, 
a large volume of production and trade among 
nations must be restored and sustained. This 
trade must be solidly founded on stable ex- 
change relationships and liberal principles of 
commerce. The lend-lease settlements will rest 
on a specific and detailed program for achieving 
these ends, which are, as article VII of the 
agreements with Great Britain, China, and Rus- 
sia point out, ‘the material foundations of the 
liberty and welfare of all peoples’. 

“Cooperative action among the United Na- 
tions is contemplated to fulfil this program for 
economic progress, in the many spheres where 
action is needed. It is hoped that plans will 
soon develop for a series of agreements and rec- 
ommendations for legislation, in the fields of 
commercial policy, of money and finance, inter- 
national investment, and reconstruction.” 


« We must seek the reduction of trade bar- 
riers and of other obstacles to trade, both on 
our side and on the side of other nations. Re- 
ducing trade barriers is an indispensably neces- 
sary first step toward our goal of full employ- 
ment. With hampering limitations on trade 
reduced, we can look forward to success in the 
use of positive means of enlarging investment, 
employment, and production. 

These are not the only benefits, large as they 
are, to be expected from the program of lend- 
lease assistance. That program may well in- 
volve arrangements for benefits to the United 
States of other than an economic character. As 
the war develops, it may be expected that ar- 
rangements of this nature will become pertinent 
and will be made. 

There are two other lend-lease agreements to 
which I might call attention. Both supplement 
the master agreement with the United Kingdom 
with reference to specific and relatively tech- 
nical problems. 

The first of these agreements concerns patent 
questions. 
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Under the Lend-Lease Act and supplemental 
reciprocal-aid agreements it is the established 
policy of the United States to promote, with 
adequate safeguards for the rights of United 
States citizens, the full and complete utilization 
of inventions, processes, and technical informa- 
tion of all kinds in the war production of the 
United Nations. The agreement between Great 
Britain and the United States on the inter- 
change of patent rights, information, inven- 
tions, designs, or processes, signed August 24, 
1942, is one measure designed to implement 
that policy. Under the agreement each Govern- 
ment, so far as it may lawfully do so, agrees 
to procure and make available to the other Gov- 
ernment for use in war production patent rights 
and information. Each Government agrees to 
bear the cost of the procurement of such patent 
rights and information from its own nationals. 

Under the agreement American manufac- 
turers may obtain through the United States 
Government licenses under  British-owned 
patents and industrial information in the pos- 
session of the British. These are furnished by 


the British Government under reciprocal lend- 


lease. Because the two Governments had ex- 
changed inventions and information for use in 
war production prior to the signing of the agree- 
ment, the effective date of the agreement was 
fixed at January 1, 1942. The effect of dating 
the agreement back is to place on each Govern- 
ment the cost of acquiring licenses from and 
after January 1, 1942. 

In addition to the exchange of industrial in- 
ventions and information there is constant and 
voluminous interchange of scientific and mili- 
tary information between the two Governments. 

The second of these supplemental agreements 
with Great Britain was signed on December 4, 
1942 and concerns maritime claims. It has two 
principal features. The first is the waiver of 
certain claims by one Government against the 
other. In general, each Government has agreed 
to waive claims against the other arising out of 
collisions, damage to cargo, and the rendering 
of salvage services. In the end, of course, with 
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two great fleets such as ours litigation proves 
useless. Recoveries tend to even themselves out. 
Ordinarily casualty at sea involves the expendi- 
ture of much time and skill in assessing amounts 
payable by various parties interested in both 
ship and cargo. Delays occur and frequently 
ships are threatened with arrest or are even 
actually arrested in order that security may be 
provided for meeting claims asserted. All this 
is eliminated by the agreement. If collision 
occurs between a ship belonging to one Govern- 
ment, whether warship or merchantman, and a 
ship belonging to the other Government, no 
legal proceedings will be taken to determine de- 
gree of blame and no claims for damages will 
be made by either Government against the other. 
Work of repair will be undertaken at once with- 
out thought of anything but getting the dam- 
aged ship back into service at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. Nor where cargoes belonging to 
one Government are damaged while on board 
ship belonging to the other Government will 
time be wasted in determining liability for such 
damage. General average contributions will 
not be payable by one Government to the other. 

Another feature of the agreement is that in 
the future all salvage services rendered by either 
Government to ships or cargo owned or insured 
by the other will be rendered on lend-lease terms, 
each Government paying its own nationals. 
The sole object of salvage services rendered will 
be to bring ship or cargo salvaged back into 
service as rapidly as possible. 

Article IV is the second principal feature of 
the maritime agreement. Under it either Gov- 
ernment may call upon the other for legal as- 
sistance where vessels or cargo owned by one 
Government are threatened with arrest in the 
courts of the other. Where request is made for 
such assistance the Treasury Solicitor in the 
United Kingdom and the Attorney General in 
the United States will make arrangements for 
the immediate release of the ship, and for pro- 
tection of interests of the other Government, on 
lend-lease terms. 
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That article, of course, relates to situations 
where a private vessel has a claim against a 
merchant ship owned or chartered by the United 
States, or vice versa, and in those cases each Gov- 
ernment undertakes to render to its own 
Government all the legal assistance necessary to 
free the ship at once. 

I wish also to mention an informal agreement 
between the War Shipping Administration and 
the British Ministry of War Transport by which 
the latter bas assumed financial responsibility 
on lend-lease terms for all disbursements on 
vessels controlled by the War Shipping Admin- 
istration, incurred in ports in the United King- 
dom, the British colonies, and India, to the same 
extent that lend-lease funds are used in United 
States ports with respect to ships controlled by 
the British Ministry. This includes the great 
bulk of ships’ expenses, excluding only wages, 
advances to masters, slop-chest supplies, and 
similar items. This is done in Britain by a 
method we do not use in extending lend-lease 
aid. The British make advances in sterling to 
the War Shipping Administration, which in 


turn makes the necessary disbursements through 
its agents in British, colonial, and Indian ports. 

A similar arrangement is under negotiation 
with the Governments of Australia and New 


Zealand. These Governments are already bear- 
ing a large part of the expenses of American 
vessels in their ports, but arrangements similar 
to that with the Ministry of War Transport, 
by which sterling is made available for disburse- 
ment by agents of the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration, will afford greater simplicity of 
operation. 

The test of foreign policy in time of war is the 
effectiveness with which it contributes to the 
winning of the war and the extent to which it 
prepares the way for a decent and lasting peace. 
The lend-lease program is today a vital part of 
the foreign policy of the United States. It has 
been proved an effective means of supplying the 
fighting fronts of the United Nations. It is an 
integral part of our organization for waging 
war. Lend-lease agreements have been entered 
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into from time to time to meet the changing 
needs of our system of war supply, and addi- 
tional agreements will be made in the future to 
deal with the problems of the war as they 
emerge. The powers conferred on the Presi- 
dent in the Lend-Lease Act are and must be 
sufficiently broad to give the flexibility we need 
in adapting our lend-lease program to the 
demands of war. 


STATEMENT BY THE UNDER SECRETARY 
OF STATE REGARDING LEND- LEASE 
AGREEMENTS 


[Released to the press February 23] 

One year ago today Great Britain and the 
United States entered into an agreement for 
mutual aid under the provisions of the Lend- 
Lease Act. Each Government pledged itself to 
utilize its war production and resources in ways 
which most effectively make use of all avail- 
able materials, manpower, production facilities, 
and shipping space for the effective prosecution 
of the war. Article VII of the agreement looks 
to economic cooperation in the peace. 

Agreements in identical terms have been 
signed with China, the Soviet Union, Belgium, 
Poland, the Netherlands, Greece, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Norway, and Yugoslavia. Australia and 
New Zealand have accepted the principles of 
the agreement with Great Britain as governing 
their separate lend-lease relations with this 
country, and Canada, quite outside lend-lease, 
has agreed to the economic principles of article 
VIL. 

The lend-lease agreements with the other 
American republics also call for cooperative and 
agreed action. 

Under these lend-lease agreements we are 
placing a share of our war production wherever 
our allies can most effectively use it against the 
common enemy, and our allies are placing at the 
disposal of our men—on land, in the air, and on 
the sea—food, weapons, and help of every sort 
for the same end. 
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APPOINTMENT OF A SECOND DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR OF THE OFFICE OF FOR- 
EIGN RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 
OPERATIONS 


{Released to the press February 24] 


Mr. Kenneth Dayton, former Director of the 
Budget for the City of New York, has been 
designated Second Deputy Director of the Office 
of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Opera- 
tions. The appointment was announced by Mr. 
Herbert H. Lehman, Director of the Office, who 
said that Mr. Dayton will continue for the time 
being to supervise the Division of Budget and 
Finance in the Office, of which Division he has 
been Chief. 

In his new capacity Mr. Dayton will work 
closely with Mr. Francis B. Sayre, Deputy Di- 
rector, and with Mr. Lehman in the administra- 
tion of activities of the Office. 

Mr. Dayton was New York City Budget 
Director from December 1937 until December 
1942, when he became associated with the Office 
of Foreign Relief and Rehibilitation Opera- 
tions. He had worked in New York fiscal af- 
fairs continuously since 1934. He was the 
Assistant to the President of the New York 
City Board of Aldermen, 1934-35; Deputy Com- 
missioner of Accounts assigned to the Mayor’s 
Office from January to August 1936; Assistant 
Director of the Budget, New York City, August 
1936 to December 1937; and Acting Director of 
the Budget from July to December 1937, prior 
to his appointment as Director in December 
1937. A native of Plymouth, Conn., Mr. Day- 
ton served in the first World War with the 
Three Hundred and Fifth Machine Gun Bat- 
talion, Seventy-seventh Division. Prior to his 
work in New York fiscal affairs he practiced law 
in New York City. 


———! 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS FROM OTHER 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


[Released to the press February 26] 


Dr. Flavio Herrera, professor of law at the 
National University of Guatemala and well. 
known writer, arrived in Washington February 
26, as a guest of the Department of State. 
During his stay in the United States Dr. He- 
rrera will visit universities, museums, and re- 
search centers to study methods of operation 
and instruction with a view to the possible ap- 
plication of similar techniques in Guatemala, 


VISIT TO MEXICO OF THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIA. 
TION 


[Released to the press February 27] 


Dr. J. Ben Robinson, Dean of the College of 
Dentistry, University of Maryland, and Presi- 
dent of the American Dental Association, has 
been issued a travel grant from the Department 
of State in order to visit Mexico City for the 
purpose of conferring with the Mexican Dental 
Association, visiting dental societies and 
schools, and attending the Fourth Medico- 
Dental Convention, which will be held during 
the first week in March. Dr. Robinson, in ad- 
dition to his position of leadership in the Ameri- 
can Dental Association, is a well-known his- 
torian, dental educator, and anatomist. 

Upon his return from Mexico Dr. Robinson 
will attend the meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Dental Schools in Chicago, where it 
is expected that he will report on his visit to 
Mexico. 

Dr. Robinson will be accompanied on his trip 
by Dr. Daniel F. Lynch, Chairman, Pan Ameri- 
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can Relations Committee, American Dental As- 
sociation, who is making the journey at his own 
expense. 
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Authorizing the Deportation of Aliens to Countries 
Allied With the United States. H.Rept. 135, 78th 
Cong., on H.R. 1681. 3 pp. 

Amending the Nationality Act of 1940: 

H.Rept. 172, 78th Cong., on H.R. 1291. [Amendments 
to strengthen the national defense and to correct 
certain errors.] 8 pp. 

H.Rept. 173, on H.R. 1296. [Amendments to extend 
time for filing petitions for naturalization.] 
3 pp. 

Relating to the Naturalization of Persons Not Citizens 
Who Serve Honorably in the Military or Naval 
Forces of the United States During the Present 
War. H.Rept. 176, 78th Cong., on H.R. 1284, 3 pp. 
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3 pp. 
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Requesting That No Funds Be Appropriated for the 
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1p. 
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ment of State, pp. 348-412.] ii, 808 pp. 

H.Rept. 170, 78th Cong., on H.R. 1975. [Department 
of State, pp. 27-28.] 31 pp. 

Extension of Lend-Lease Act: 

Hearings before the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 78th Cong., 1st sess., 
on H.R. 1501, a bill to extend for one year the 
provisions of an act to promote the defense of the 
United States, approved March 11, 1941. Janu- 
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1943. [Statements of Assistant Secretary Ache- 
son, pp. 81, 117; of Assistant Secretary Berle, p. 
209.] 364 pp. 
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